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EDITORIAL 


I had not realised, in making my remarks in the last Editorial 
regarding the neglect of Delius in the Concert Hall, that Sir Neville 
Cardus had written on this very subject in the 'Guardian' of November, 
30th 1972. With his very kind permission, and that of the newspaper, 
the article is reproduced in full and there is nothing I could possibly 
wish to add to his remarks. 


* * * * * * * 


A further surprise to me, and, I imagine, to a number of members, 
was the discovery that a new ballet had been created by the Royal Ballet 
New Group to music by Delius: called 'In a Summer Garden' it utilizes 
this piece and also 'Summer Night on the River' to charming effect, to 
judge by the majority of the reviews here reproduced. What Delius would 
have thought, in view of his low opinion of ballet, is another matter and 
I imagine that few of us would find his attitude acceptable today. Ballet 
has been responsible for murdering a great deal of fine music but it has 
also inspired the creation of masterpieces without which we would be much 
the poorer. Delius' music in the present example seems to have been 
treated with respect and sensitivity and I only wish I could have given 
news of the performances at the proper time. It is even more tantalising 
that the ballet was revived on 30th April and lst May but that I was 
similarly unable to pass this information on to the membership via the 
Newsletter sufficiently in advance. All performances were at Sadlers 
Wells Theatre. 


* * * * * * * 


The three articles which follow are all of the greatest interest. 
Having just read Mr. Alan Jefferson's new book on Delius, in the ‘Master 
Musicians' series, I was delighted to receive his account of the ‘Birthday 
Concert’ broadcast by the B.B.C. on January 29th, and of his visit to 
Bradford the following day. Many members will have heard the concert and 
also that of the previous day when our President played the three violin 
and piano sonatas with Ralph Holmes and also gave an intraductory talk. 
During the interval of the latter concert a short talk was given by a 
Singer who visited Delius at Grez, and Mrs. Alice Jones has written to me 
asking whether anyone may have recorded the talk on tape and could 
possibly allow her to make a copy - please write to 10, Victoria Avenue, 
Halesowen, Worcester, if you can be of help to Mrs. Jones. 


Mr. Childs' account of the performance of the 'Requiem' at Cambridge 
was extremely encouraging: it is good to realise that young people want to 
play, and listen to Delius, with such appreciation. Obviously Delius is 
valued, even if he is not 'box office! as far as London concert promoters 
are concerned and they, naturally enough, only measure art in terms of 
financial gain. 


Finally, Robert Threlfall again places us in his debt by giving 
details of a new Delius Song Album which includes five songs previously 
unpublished. This is an event of the first importance as is the news 
that a number of songs are now to be available on hire with Delius! own 
orchestrations. The performance of these orchestral versions now becomes 
a Inatter of priority to all Delius lovers, who would hope that recordings 
would eventually follow with some of those front rank artists who have 
already shown such interpretive insight in singing and playing Delius. 


* * * * * * * 


Contributions to the Newsletter, and any correspondence in connection 
with its contents, should be sent to the Editor, 19 Maple Avenue, Maidstone, 
Kent. 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


Saturday, May 19th, Annual General Meeting, at the British Institute 

1973 at 43 p.m. of Recorded Sound, 29, Exhibition Road, London, 
S.W.7., followed by Dinner at the Connaught Rooms, 
Great Queen Street, W.C.2, at 7.00 for 7.30 p.m. 


Saturday, June 16th In York Minster (as part of the York Festival). 

at 8.00 p.m. Liverpool Philharmonic Choir, Royal Liverpool 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by Sir Charles 
Groves with Thomas Hemsley (baritone) 


Fanfare for a Festival Havergal Brian 
Sea Drift; Song of the High Hills Delius 
Symphony No. 2 Elgar 


Tickets priced at £2.80, £2.30, £1.80, £1.20 and 
60p, available from the York Festival Booking 
Office, 1 Museum Street, York YOl 2DT (phone no. 
York 29265-8). 


This concert is also being relayed on BBC Radio 3 
in stereo. 


‘Guardian' Thursday, November 30th 1972. 


Pagan Ecstasy ; 
by Sir Neville Cardus 


A remarkable, not to say lamentable, feature of concert activities 
today is the neglect of the music of Delius. Seldom, anywhere, do we 
have a chance to hear a major work of Delius. For every performance we 
are given of, say, "A Mass of Life" or "Sea Drift," we can attend to 
dozens of compositions by Mahler and Bruckner. This neglect of Delius 
has persisted for many years. I talked of it to Beecham some months before 
he surprisingly died. "When do you think he'll come back?" I asked; and, 
of course, Beecham was the high priest of Delius - if I may use the term, 
in this context, without irreverence. "Not in our present state of civil- 
isation," replied Sir Thomas, "the most barbaric since Attila" - which was 
going a long way back in time. 


Delius, as soon as he found himself, remained aloof from the main 
waterway of nineteenth-century music. He did not write symphonically- 
didactic, symphonically-humanistic, symphonically~picturesque, or obviously 
"romantic! He was a composer sui generis. Musicians are wrong who 
think he owed anything essential, in his musical language or way of thinking, 
to Grieg (of all composers!) cr to the folksongs of the Florida plantation 
where he lived for a while in his early twenties. He remained withdrawn 
from the passing show of life; he did not, in the current cant phrase, 
"commit" himself. Mass media did not exist for him. He never went out 
of his way to get his music played. 


The irony of the neglect at the moment of Delius is that, before the 
war of 1914-18, he was the most widely appreciated of all British composers, 
in Germany and in Europe generally. The first public performance of the 
suite "Florida" tock place in 1888 at Leipzig; "Appalachia" was produced» 
at Hlberfeld in 1904; the opera "A Village Romeo and Julict" was staged 
in Berlin in 1907; "A Mass of Life’ was heard in Munich, 1908: and 
"Brigg Fair" came to life at Basle, 1907. Richard Strauss said to 
Beecham, after hearing a Delius work: "I had no idea that anyone, except 
myself was writing such good music as this". 


Delius, like Debussy, brought a new sound to both orchestral and choral 
music. His harmonic palette was unique. As Beecham cnce affirmed, "I 
have often asked first-class musicians to play from memory some apparently 
easy-sounding passage of Delius which they have just been listening to; 
and while they have head no difficulty in getting the melody right, I can- 
not recall one occasion when they hive been able to render the harmony 
correctly". 


His music is "beyond these voices", but not austerely detached. He 
is the poet aware of vanishing beauty. Memory and nostalgia are not, as 
Delius feels these emotions, passive and merely recollected in tranquility. 
He recreates joys and pains; his music looks back passionately, with every 
sense participating, on days intensely lived through. Delius knew the 
secret of the "pathos of distance", of mortal things which must fade and 
die even as we are cherishing them. 
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But we should not overdo the soft-centred side of Delius. To use 
the language of the forgotten William James, he could be, and as a man he 
perpetually was, tough-centred, a Nietzschean, hating all sentimental 
egoisms, clenching his fist at terrible physical affliction. He was not 
the dreamy escapist of popular legend. As an artist, his range of ideas 
and experience was such that, compared with him, most composers of his day, 
and of ours, were and are quite parochial and presentable. 


There is ample tough weather and protest in the music of Delius; 
occasionally the forcibility of his expression results in a quite discordant 
clumsiness of orchestration. He was equal to encompassing a large tonal 
canvas. The other week Antony Hopkins, in one of his brilliant talks 
over the air about music, confessed that he has only recently come to 
realise that Delius was not entirely a miniaturist. Mr. Hopkins was 
discovering "A Mass of Life", set to words from Nietzsche's "Also sprach 
Zarathustra". Thirty years ago, Philip Heseltine's opinion of "A Mass of 
Life" was almost certifiable - "This colossal work, without doubt the 
greatest musical achievement since Wagner, a Mass worthy to rank beside the 
great Mass of Sebastian Bach ...." 


With less divine ecstasy, I wrote of the "Mass of Life" this way, in 
these columns, 40 years ago: "Four vibrant choruses pillar the Masg from 
beginning to end; the rhapsodic periods are firmly columned. Where in 
contemporary music is there a prouder energy than we get in the first 
chorus?" 


Another fallacy about Delius is to the effect that he composed over- 
much in washes of chormatic harmony, without formal discipline. True, he 
had no use for sonata form's predictable repetition, His form is continuous 
growth and flow; for example, in "In a Summer Garden" phrase emerges from 
phrase, development from within. Compared with the form of "In a Summer 
Garden" sonata form of the academics is as the square four~legged table to 
the free-balanced shaping and growth of a tree. Delius a composer of 
"atmospheric" disregard of "form"? Why, two of his most personal works 
are composed in variation form. 


At bottom, he was pagan and epicurean. His music is not likely to 
come back to a large public until there is a drastic change in the prevailing 
climate, sociologically and in our ways of imaginative and aesthetic reactions. 
Frankly, I don't care a hoot whether or not Delius is "popular", now or at 
any other time. Those of us who have lived long with his music are well 
aware of its limitations; also we know the fineness of mind and spirit of 
Delius. 


(Reprinted by kind permission of the author and of the ‘Guardian’. 
Newspaper). 


The Financial Times, 27th October, 1972. 
Sadler's Wells Theatre: In a Summer Garden 


by Clement Crisp. 


In a comment on his new work, ‘In a Summer Garden', given its first 
performance last night by the Royal Ballct's New Group, Ronald Hynd has 
acknowledged the influence that Jean Renoir's Une Partie de Campagne had 
upon him when he first saw it. His ballet is an evecation of those 
idyllic summers that seem to haunt the arts of la belle epoque, a2 river- 
side scene so common in the paintings of the Impressionists: elegant, 
dappled with light, in which the figures seem fixed in a world of warmth 
and ease, lightly brushed by pleasure or passion. Peter Docherty's set 
is atmospheric, with gauzes hinting at the tree-shaded Seine which glints 
in the background; the music, Delius's 'Summer Night on the River' and 
'In a Summer Garden', is equally apt, for he was writing of the river he 
knew at Grez-sur-Loing. 


What Mr. Hynd has achieved is a slight but piercing exercise in 
nostalgia; the incident that sustains the ballet could be a de Maupassant 
story, or an incident from a Colette novels: a woman, on a boating trip with 
four adolescents (who may be her children and their friends), meets an 
unknown man She yields to a brief moment of passion, and then leaves him, 
tearing up the card he offers which would signify a continuing relationship. 


: The ballet feels right, looks right - in terms of the cinema it would 
have been ideally cast with Edwige Feuillere as the woman and Gerard Philippe 
as the man; the New Group does excellently well with Vyvyan Lorrayne and 
Barry McGrath. Miss. Lorayne is beautiful, with a beauty that is womanly 
rather than girlish, and it this quality of mature femininity that holds 
the piece together. A notably sensitive actress, she conveys here an 
initial restraint and dignity that suddenly melt under the young man's 
ardour; almost alone among the Royal Ballet's artists she can suggest 
passion rather than adolescent infatuation, and in 'Summer Garden' she_ 
gives a performance that is perfectly nuanced, touched with an under- 
standing and warmth that bring the character vividly to life; she is as 
real and convincing in her physical radiance as the Lea of'Cheri. 


The support from Barry McGrath is good, and the quartet of youngsters 
lonk wonderfully true in Mr. Docherty's charming costumes. Mr. Hynd's 
chorerngraphy is well mades the heart of the work is the duet between the 
two lovers and it suggests the development of this sudden intrique with 
considerable skill. What gives 'In a Summer Garden’ a particular distinct- 
ion is that rare unity between score, setting and dance: it may be thought 
a slight piece, but its atmosphere is admirably sustained. 


I missed the final 'Grand Tour', and cannot comment very happily upon 
"Les Rendezvous' that opened the programme. It was created for Dame Alicia 
Markova and Stanislas Idzgikovski in 1933. Every step of the leading girl's 
role bears the imprint of Markova's unique style, the prodigious brilliance 
of her footwork, the unforced grace of her manner; as it is now played it 
looks cheaply flirtatious, with bucketing ports de bras far from the 
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ravishing delicacy that Markova showed in everything I saw her dance (and 
my recent good fortune in watching Dame Alicia give a class tells me that 
to-day she moves with unrivalled elegance: her style is still both more 
noble and more exquisite than that shown by any of to-day's dancers). 


For the bounding, mercurial Idzikovski, Ashton created solos that 
also demand qualities that seem to have by-passed our men: the New Group 
will come of age when it can provide artisvs capable of bringing these 
roles fully to life once more. 


The Times, 27th October, 1972. 


Impressionist setting to new ballet - In a Summer Garden 
by John Percival. 


This new work for the Royal Ballet's touring company must be one of 
the prettiest ballets in any repertory. Peter Docherty's impressionist 
setting invites the spectator into a world where sunlight glints on the 
water and shimmers through surrounding leaves. It is 1908, the period 
when Delius wrote the music which gives the ballet its title. You can 
almost feel the heat which is vital to the situation Ronald Byars choreo~ 
graphy enfolds. 


A little group, out enjoying the afternoon, go ashore from their boat 
and split up. Two young couples wander off separately under the trees. 
The slightly older woman refuses to be a spoilsport and insists on staying 
behind alone. Besides, perhaps she is thinking of the rather dashing 
young man who passed them on the river. Pensively she peels of her gloves. 


When he in fact happens on the same spot, it is quickly apparent that, 
although gallantly attentive, he is not quite a gentleman. This, one may 
think, is exactly what makes him so attractive to the lady, especially on 
such a hot, secluded afternoon. So far, so goods the work offers a 
convincing psychological context for their brief flirtation. 


What is less convincing, in this particular period context, is the 
rapidity with which he gets the lady out of her dress. Nothing too 
improper occurs; she is wearing substantial and very pretty undergarments, 
and she carefully pushes off the more demanding of his attempted endearments. 
That he should make advances, that she should be attracted, are both 
eredible, but I find it difficult to believe that she would allow him to 
disrobe her more or less on first sight. 


This apart, their encounter is tactfully and e1rfcctively suggested. 
Suddenly, she hears some of the youngsters returning. Ashamed, she rushes 
off with her admirer into hiding, and quickly returns, all outward propriety 
restored. He offers his card, which she refuses; he presses it into her 
hand, but she tears it up. The momentary idyll is over. 
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Hynd tells his little anecdote economically; you know just enough 
about the characters, the mood is beautifully set. At the climax of the 
love scene the movement rises to an almost acrobatic quality as the lady 
is swung violently round by her admirer; afterwards it returns gradually 
to the much quieter mood in which it began. 


The role of the lady is made for Vyvyan Lorrayne and she fills it 
perfectly. It was Hynd who first revealed, when he cast her as Pasiphae 
in a workshop production, the hot red blood beneath her cool Inglish rose 
appearance. This is a much quieter part, but still needing warm emotions 
which she conveys with a look or a half-stifled gesture. She can make an 
effect simply by her expression, standing still, or through the lyrical 
expressiveness of her dancing. 


Barry McGrath, as the man, reveals some superb shoulder muscles and a 
look of caddish confidence. The character remains slightly shadowy, 
which allows you to imagine what the lady sees in him. The other parts, 
rather smaller, are admirably cast from the company's junior ranks. Rashna 
Homji and Jeanetta Laurence, Paul Porter and Graham Bart, all look exactly 
right and nobody puts a foot wrong. 


There have been surprisingly few ballets to Delius's music. The 
only successful ones that come immediately to mind are Tuder's ‘Romeo and 
Juliet' and Ashton's 'Nocturne'. Interestingly, these both dug beneath 
the surface charm of the music to an underlying sensuousness and even at 
times savagery, as alsa does 'In a Summer Garden’. The new ballet uses, 
in addition to the title piece, Delius's slightly later "Summer Night on 
the River" which provides an enchanting prologue. Both works received 
attractive performances by the Royal Ballet Touring Orchestra conducted by 
David Taylor. 


Sunday Times, 29th October, 1972. 


Dance 
by Richard Buckle, 


On Thursday a new work by Ronald Hynd, 'In a Summer Garden', was 
presented by the Royal Ballet's new group at Sadler's Wells. The score 
was two pieces of Delius. To "Summer Night on the River", Vyvyan Lorrayne, 
an Edwardian mother, is rowed by her two children and their sweethearts 
downstream through the shimmering woods of Peter Docherty's gauzy setting. 
To the tone poem from which the ballet takes its name she is seduced by 
a dashing stranger, Barry McGrath, but refuses to take his address. The 
mood is a mixture of "Yaune" and "Lilac Garden"; the amorous duet being 
reminiscent of MacMillan's "Invitation". 


The Guardian, 27th October, 1972. 
Sadler's Wells:- Summer Garden 


by Philip Hope-Wallace. 


The Royal Ballet new group, coming to the end of their tenure and 
perhaps their tether at old Salder's Wells Theatre, last night brought 
forward a Delius ballet by Ronald Hynd which was a mild elegaic success but 
no earth shaker. The two drenmy Delius pieces used were "Summer Night 
on the River" and "In a Summer Garden" which last gave the ballet its title. 


Edwardian costumes ind gauzey scenery by Peter Docherty conjured up 
nostalgic, autumnal rather than mid-summer moods but, with a flickering 
light and pretty transparencies, established a theatrical atmosphere which 
matched the music capitally, like the "Art Number" in the Folies Bergere 
revue. But costumes, for the greater part, stayed on: a lady in a hat 
of osprey feathers was lifted about like a parcel and the hat seemed wrong 
for this kind of exercise. A chap with a Howard's End moustache came on 
and smoked what might have been his first cigarette, so different was he. 
Presently he took off his blazer and was found to wear, under it, 2 Cambridge 
rowing vest, without sleeves (another sartorial oddity). Billets doux 
were passed. Regrets hung in the air. A graceful lady spun, full skirted, 
and visibly pined. But her waiting was rewarded ... for a moment. 
Knickerbockered friends of the hero and innocent maidens in sun hats came 
and went. 


We had started with quite a vigorous tableau in which these people 
paddled and punted an imaginary boat rather faster than logistio3 dictated. 
But they slowed down. It all slowed down. But smoothly and serenely. 
Vyvyan Lorrayne, puffed earlier in these pages, looked radiant, especially 
at curtain call. Barry McGrath looked every inch a handsome fugitive from 
"Lilac Gardens" (a better specimen of this genre). Porter, Bart, Rashna, 
Homji and Jeannetta Laurence completed the intriguing party. 


Evening News, 27th October, 1972. 


The Royal Ballet : Sadler's Wells 
by Tan Woodward. 


One of the infinite pleasures of watching the choreography of Ronald 
Hynd, whose new 20-minute ballet, ‘In a Summer Garden', received its 
unveiling last night, is to witness the extraordinary manner by which he is 
able to translate his chosen score into correspondingly harmonious moving 
images. 

Just as he was able to evoke, with almost mystical understanding, the 
Czech expression of joy and sorrow in his carlier Dvorak Variations, so in 
this new ballet he captures precisely the character of the two accompanying 
Delius tone poems. 
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These he harnesses to the theme of an illicit brief encounter between 
a married Victorian woman (Vyvyan Lorrayne) and a young man out walking 
(Barry McGrath). 


The exquisite mellewness of Delius's music (Summer Night on the River, 
In a Summer Garden) positively smells of the richly decadent beauty of 
autumnal colours, a quality which Mr. Hynd and his designer, Peter Docherty, 
have recreated in splendid visual terms. 


Dance & Dancers, December 1972. (all the following reviews are reprinted by kind 
permission of 'hance and Dancers 


In a Summer Garden - Brief Encounter 


by Peter Williams. 


Choreography by Ronald Hind. Vyvyan Lorrayne Barry McGrath 
Music by Frederick Delius. Paul Porter Rashna Homji 
Designed by Peter Docherty. Graham Bart Jeanetta Laurence 
Lighting by William Bundy. 

First given by the Royal Ballet's new 1. Summer Night on the River 

group at Sadler's Wells Theatre on 2. In a Summer Garden. 


26 October 1972. 


In the days before the package tour turned the world into everybody's 
oyster, a day by the river was the most exotic, and erotic, thing that ever 
happened to the average Londoner. The bmks of the Thames were, as I remember 
well from many pre-war summers spent at Henley, as alive with the squeaks 
and grunts of tumbling couples as a tropical night is of cicadas. Delius 
understood this summer sensuality in many of his tone poems and descriptive 
musical passages from his operas; he understood it in the same way as did 
French impressionist painters or writers such as Colette. Few ballets have 
attempted to evoke this atmosphere, although Tudor captured the sweet sorrow 
of meetings and partings brought on by a lilac-scented garden in his ‘Jardin 
aux Lilas'; the nostalgia for past summer encounters was realised in an 
abstract manner by Peter Darrell in 'Ephemeron'. 


On the surface, the theme which Ronald Hynd has woven into the two 
Delius 'summer' pieces, used for his 'In a Summer Garden', might perhaps 
appear as slight; the samc could be said of those impressionist painting 
themes or the short stories of Colette or Guy de Maupassant. Yet when you 
think about it more deeply you realise that in the unanswered questions they 
pose are all those hidden stories, usually unresolved, that lie behind the 
electric shock of emotion resulting from the sudden and brief encounter. 


A middle-aged woman (Lorrayne), fastidious and elegant, accompanies 
two young couples on a lazy-afternoon boat trip down the backwater of a river. 
They come to the bank and lands; in the exuberance of finding themselves on 
dry land after the confined space of a boat they become naturally high- 
spirited - the young couples cuddle a bit, one girl is lifted around by two 
boys then the woman is lifted and it 211 has a charming puppyish innocence. 
But while the woman stands with the younger couples huddled around her, she 
sees a young man (McGrath) rowing by, alone in a skiff. For a moment the 
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eyes of the elder couple meet, she demurely looks down and then he rows 
away. The others continue on their way down the river. 


With a shifting of gauzes we find ourselves in a more secluded place. 
The man walks on smoking 1 cigarette and from his attitude one knows that 
he is wondering whether contact with the woman will be renewed. The 
afternoon is warm and, possibly in preparation for a further encounter, he 
removes his jacket before moving off in the direction of something he has 
seen in the distance. 


With the arrival of the larger party their high spirits become more 
pronounced. The younger couples waltz and swing each other around but 
the woman remains more thoughtful and, slowly taking of her gloves, she 
gently refuses to go with the others when they beseech her to join them in 
further explorations. Left alone, the woman stands thinking until the man 
suddenly appears from behind 2 bush. They gaze 2t each other from a 
distance, then he approaches her, kneels down and kisses her hands. Gently 
he lifts her but at first, possibly because she has been brought up to 
resist the advances of strangers, she resists and struggles rather frantically. 
Soon the barricrs are down and she allows him to take off her dress, 
although she is still in well-laundered and pretty underclothes. Their 
encounter becomes more passionate and more ecstatic as he swings her around 
and over his shoulder; then, exhausted, they lic down at a distance from 
each other. Their arms reach out and they touch tenderly until they are 
soon back again rolling together. Their amorous encounter is suddenly 
interrupted as one of the young couples reappear and sit, romantically 
clasped together, gazing out over the river. Embarrassed at possible 
discovery the woman gathemup her discarded dress and runs off with the 
man to a more secluded place. 


The second young couple reappear and after some innocent flirting they 
join the couple on the bank and 211 four leave. The woman, again fully 
clothed, returns with the man who, with the hope of further meeting, hands 
her his card. She looks at it, possibly memorising the address, then 
slowly tears it up. Rather disconsolately the man hands her back her 
gloves before she rejoins the four youngsters, innocent of what has passed 
between their elders. They all go on their separate ways. 


Hynd's ballet hag the same effect as an episode you might see from a 
passing train. You know nothing of why those concerned are there or doing 
what they are doing, but it might be intriguing enough for you to imagine 
the background. I think that if a ballot can pose these unanswered questions 
graphically cnough it has obviously succeeded in its purpose. Who, for 
instance, is the middle-aged lady? Certainly not the mother of any of the 
children who at that time, 1908, would hardly have allowed them to cavort 
in such an amorous w2y. To me she appeared as a woman, possibly a wayward 
aunt, trying to forget something in her past, 2a broken marriage or affair, 
in fact Colette's 'La Vagabonde'. Then the man, is he what in those days 
would have been called 'a bit of a cad' (the fact that he has a card at the 
ready would imply that he is), or does this bricf encounter provoke an 
emotion more lasting than the excitement of the chase and the passing grapple? 
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In spite of the moments of passionate tumbling does in fact ‘any incident 
take place', as they say in the courts? I am inclined to think that it 
doesn't quite, although it would have if the children hadn't returned. 
There is even a faint suggestion that, in spite of the torn-up card, the 
encounter may be renewed at a later date. 


There is no place in ballets of this kind for clever choreographic 
invention since the whole point here is to create atmosphere around summer 
afternoon indolence. As with Tudor in ‘Jardin aux Lilas', and with Ashton 
in the relationship of Elgar with his Lady in 'Enigma Variations', the 
impact comes from gesture, the use of eyes, the tensions that are set up 
through immobility and by what is not said in conventional dance movement. 
So much is implicd in the way the woman stands that it is possible to 
know just what is going through her minds the same could be said of the 
predatory man as he smokes a cigarette and walks across the stage. Their 
meeting is inevitable and the fact that under her rather prim fagade there 
is an abandoned woman comes as a bit of a shock. In contrast to this 
elder pair, obviously old hands at the game, are the exuberant innocently 
amorous capers of the younger couples. 


A ballet is a success or not according to how well it says what it is 
attempting to say, and I think that Hynd says what he wants to say about 
summer matutinal indolence extremely well and in a manner that lovingly 
reflects what Delius implicd in his music. Composer and choreographer 
have been quite beautifully bonded together by Docherty in his designs. 

His abstract front gauze gently leads us back through the undergrowth of 
time to the boating party which gradually materialises with the music. 

This front gauge is important since it sets the atmosphere and the pace; 
had the curtain risen straight on the action the work would have had a too 
sudden shock from which I doubt whether it would have recovered. The main 
set creates an impression of the shadowed secrecy of backwaters, with the 
main stream glittering in the distance, that no amount of realism ever 
could. The dresses, muted cream and greys with the accent coming from 

the lady's dusty pink hat and dress, are absolutely right in their charming 
simplicity. Rarely have I seen a relationship between music, choreography 
and design that was more harmonious with the whole idea. At a time when 
so much in ballet is concerned with violence, in theme or movement, a work 
of this kind is like the balm of browsing through old photograph albums. 


Living portrait 
by John Percival. 


Ronald Hynd, in a workshop piece a few years ago, was the first 
choreographer to show that there was more to Vyvyan Lorrayne than her cool, 
English rose appearance would suggest, so it was apt that he should use her 
as the key figure in his first creation for the Royal Ballet. Friends who 
saw 'In a Summer Garden! on the same programme as Ashton's 'Siesta' found 
them a little too similar to go well together, but in fact Lorrayne differ- 
entiates the parts clearly, in addition to catching each choreographer's 
style. 
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Hynd and Lorrayne between them (I should add Peter Docherty too, 
except that the costume for Lorrayne, doubtless for reasons of practica- 
bility, seems less accurate in period than those worn by the other characters) 
have recreated the bearing of an Edwardian lady, yet show her as a living 
woman, not just 2 period portrait. I find it difficult to believe that 
such a lady would sllow her dress to be removed so abruptly in such a 
public place; on the other hand, the definite caddishness suggested by 
Barry McGrath's appearance, expression and actions make the attraction of 
contrasts credible, even though this brief encounter, I think, can have no 
sequel, as Lorrayne demonstrates by the firmness with which she refuses 
her admirer's proffered card, and tears it up when he forces it upon her. 


Hynd's ballet is by no means a masterpiece, but it does use the 
abilities of its two leading dancers exceedingly well, and it should prove 
useful in a repertory with several good pure dance works but little in the 
way of satisfying drama or mood pieces. 


The supporting roles could hardly be better pleyed than they were at 
the premicre by Rashna Homji and Jeanetta Laurence, both looking enchantingly 
pretty, with Paul Porter and Graham Bart handsomely ettentive as their 
companions. 


Summer idyll 
by Noel Goodwin. 


Eric Fenby tells us that 'In a Summer Garden’ was one of the works 
that Delius most like to hear played to him on gramophone rccords (Summer 
Night on the River was another), and that in this form it was the last of 
his own music that he listened to before he died. It was composed in 
1908 and dedicated to his wife, and is generally regarded as one of his 
most beautiful orchestral idylls - a tone-painting not so much from Nature 
as in recollection of Nature. This is equally true of ‘Summer Night', 
which dates from 1912 and now constitutes the ballet's introductory scene; 
together they are 2 complementary pair in mood as well as music. 


In a programme note on 'In a Summer Garden! that Fenby wrote for a 
Delius centenary concert in 1962, he fixed it perfectly in its contexts 
"He must often have longed for the summer change of 2» landscape swamplike 
from autumn to spring, his work time, for he would lie fallow in the summer. 
Then the white courtyard would blaze with myriad flowers, and Nature rim 
his little world by the grent trees at the water's edge. Indoors, apart 
from works by his friends Gauguin and Munch, all the printings on the walls 
revealed colourful studies of the garden in summer mood from the brush of 
his talented wife. But the garden itself was her masterpiece, and the 
musical imagery it worked in her husband's mind was fittingly dedicated to 
her’, 


The delicacy and subtlety of the score and the mood it evokes are, I 
thought, beautifully realised in Peter Docherty's stage setting, with its 
extraordinary sense of sharp, immediate focus against an almost limitless 
distance unconfined by mundane theatre boundaries. It is also present in 
all but a little of Ronald Hynd's choreography, with its sense of poetic 
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imagination. My personal disappointment with the ballet is not that he | 
should have laid claim to this music, nor in the style of his choreographic 
response to it, which is often most sensitively matched, but that this is 
impaired by inflicting on it a story so trite and explicit in its content. 


Part of the success of Hynd's 'Dvorak Varintions', for me, is the way 
it takes account of human contact and association without spelling out the 
details. 'In a Summer Garden' has even richer musical feeling and incident, 
and could be a perfect mood-piece. By inflicting on it yet another synthesis 
of simulated sex, with jackets and dresses that have to be shed and recovered, 
gloves that are dropped, 21 visiting card proffered and discarded, the tendency 
throughout is to reduce poetry to prose, and not particularly elegant prose 
at that. I am, incidentally, a mite bothered by that visiting-card: surely 
no such gentleman, however proficient at sculling, would have expected the 
lady to take the later initiative to contact him? 


Such diverse inventions as the boating imagery in the introduction, 
with the family party and the lone sculler, and the intensely passionate 
pas de deaux for the principals to the music's climactic episode, give ample 
indication in their respective ways of the quality of Hynd's ideas. His 
choreographic phrasing reflects a sensitive awarenes of the musical character, 
and there is much pleasure to be had from the developing pattern of dancing 
for its own sake. If he had scorned the narrative detail, and maybe 
extended the contribution of the supporting dancers, I for one believe that 
a more rewarding result would have been obtained. 


As it is, the illustration of the games that lovers play is, to me, an 
over-specific embellishment of music already sufficiently sensual on its 
own account. The orchestral performance under David Taylor had been 
prepared with evident affection. I should have liked more subtlety of 
wood-wind playing in 'Summer Night on the River’ to achieve the delicate 
balance of instrumental timbres, but the contours and character of the 
main work, with its final poignant return to the quiet tranquillity of its 
beginning, were expressively shaped, and the melodic line was kept firm and 
clear. 


Midlands Branch Report 


On the 19th January we had a Song Recital by Marjorie Tapley (Soprano) 
accompanied by John Nixon (Piano). The programme was well chosen for a 
Delius Society meeting and consisted of: 


Solveig's Song ) 

Spring ) Grieg. 

I love thee ) 

The Tryst ) 7 
Black Roses ) Sibelius. 
Hele ue ee NympRs Warlock. 
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Sweet Venevil 

Love's Philosophy a 

The Homeward Way ) Delius 
) 


Twilight Fancies 


Thou art like unto a flower) 
The lotus 


The Harly morning Graham Peel. 


Schumann 


In addition there was a duet in which Marjorie was joined by Wenda 
Williams in The Graceful Swaying Wattle (Frank Bridge). This piece 
proved so popular that it was repeated. (Perhaps we should start a 
Frank Bridge Society?) 


In view of Marjorie's commitments (she is Tatiana in Derby New Opera 
Group's forthcoming production of Eugene Onegin) we were most fortunate to 
have her and are grateful for what proved to be one of the most memorable 
evenings we have had. 


In case any members are under the impression that gastronomic orgies 
have ceased in the Midlands, let me assure them that this is not the case 
and that Jennifer Rowe's delicacies matched the standard of the music. 


Re Bek. 


The Birthday Weekend 
by Alan Jefferson. 


On Monday January 29th, 19743 Sir Charles Groves and the Royal Liver- 
pool Philharmonic Orchestra gave a broadcast by way of a Many Happy Returns 
on the llith. I was fortunate enough to have been at the recording of 
this concert in the Philharmonic Hall, Liverpool on the previous Friday, 

a rotten, wet, gusty day. Hugh Bean was the soloist in the Violin 
Concerto, which he played on Mischa Elman's Strad., a noble instrument of 
great beauty and sonority - as you will heve heard. In fact I only 
reached Liverpool after the recording of the Concerto had begun and heard 
more than half of it from the BBC van outside the Hall. Tt was remarkable 
how few stops there were, how few retakes necessary in this almost seamless 
composition where the soloist barely rests for 2 moment. 


; £ talked to Hugh Bean about it afterwards, and he demonstrated how he 
played all the double-stopped notes in the Concerto, especially in the 
accompanied cadenza. Not every violinist has done so, and has sometimes 
got away with playing the top note only in a pair of notes. But this was 
a completely accurate performance. 
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After lunch, the Orchestra returned to play the Florida Suite and 
Over the Hillis and Far Away. I was then in the ideal position of feeling 
that the performances were being given for me alone. The only people 
sitting in the Philharmonic Hall were Lady Groves, the BBC announcer and 
myself. They belonged - I was there under sufferance, and by shutting 
one eye could see nobody else but the conductor and the orchestra. 
Florida - so unlike the weather outside, awoke from its misty morning and 
flourished with the noon-day sun of Negro dances. It seemed to me at 
the time, though, that there were two conflicting elements: the tempi 
felt a little leisurely but the work scemed to be over all too soon. Et 
had the idea that the running time of Florida is 40 minutes, but this 
performance, without cuts, took 344. How provoking and misleading are 
musical tempi! Of course it must have been just right. 


Two extra wind players stampeded out of the hall because they were 
not needed in Over the Hills, and this rarely played overture (Fantasy- 
Overture Delius calls it) went swimmingly. A strange work, of course, in 
which the initial melody promises more than it fulfills, a fact that 
irritated its first audience. 


On the next morning I was driven over the Pennines to Bradford, keen 
to find out what the Library was able to offer as a permanent exhibition 
about their honoured son; also to see what was left of Claremont and of 
Old Bradford. It turned out to be most disappointing. I had not been 
up to Bradford for the Delius Centenary and felt out of it all until now. 
Bradford has the most impressively equipped and modern Public Library that 
I have seen anywhere in England, on eight floors with 2 pair of lifts, and 
enjoying constant use. It is a very busy place in a commanding position 
overlooking the square and St. George's Hall where Fred heard his earliest 
concerts. 


The clerk at the information desk in the library didn't seem to catch 
the names ‘Who did you say?! 


'Delius', I replied, ‘Frederick Delius'. He seemed to be at a loss 
for a moment, then recalled the name, apparently with an effort. 


‘Oh yes,' he said, ‘try the Social Sciences’. 
‘And the Music Department?' I prompted. 


'Tt all depends what you are looking for' he answered, a shade loftily, 
I felt. I explained that I was interested in Delius and that I had hoped 
that, in Bradford of all places, there might have been manuscripts and 
photographs and miscellanea recalling him. I was directed to the Social 
Sciences on the 5th Floor, to discover only three books there (Clare Delius, 
Eric Fenby's first one in the paper-back edition, and another). Clearly 
they all touch marginally upon Delius's early life in Bradford en famille. 
But there was nothing else. 
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The Music Department on the lst Floor was slightly more encouraging. 
This yielded 1 fistfull of filing cards from a charming young woman, cards 
to scores and songs, but nothing very exciting, certainly nothing out of 
the ordinary or new to me. The quantity did not ivoid expressing an overall 
paucity of material in the sense that what is there had to be there, and is 
probably repeated in the music libraries of at least 2 dozen of our members. 
There was no score of Fennimore and Gorda, certainly no score of Margot la 
Rouge. The assistant did téll me that there is 2 reserve stock which 
(she thought) duplicated what was in my hand and also on the bookshelves. 
I didn't have the inclination to pursue this one. The rarest book was 
the little monograph about the songs by A.K.Holland. 


I then trudged along to see Claremont. It lies much closer to the 
centre of Bradford than I had imagined it to do. The name 'Claremont! 
today, in 1973, mcans 'petrol station’ and there is one at each end of 
the road. Great Horton Lane takes one uphill from the Alhambra Theatre 
and through Bradford's Little Pakistan. (Not even North American Indians 
either, to lend verisimilitude!) Claremont, on the right, is disfigured 
by a dirty and broken-down garage which bonsts the name of 'Claremont', 
but this was the wrong end of the road. The higher, even numbers face 
one and the odd numbered houses 2re round to the right. Most of the 
buildings in the road still stand as they did a hundred years ago and more, 
their solid, double-fronted architectural style glaring out angrily on a 
city which they no doubt believe has been defaced, It must once have 
been a very handsome road when they 211 enjoyed more print than their 
exteriors show today. 


Down at the other end of Claremont, on the right where 1-3 used to 
be, there now stands an extremely smart Texaco petrol station, but on a 
fairly steep slope downwards towards the city. Now I don't imagine that 
this slope was constructed because it poses seversl problems to the garage. 
So was 1-43 Claremont on 2 promontory with a steeply-sloping garden behind 
it? The lie of the ground would suggest so. Facing this site, and 
diagonally across the road still stands No.6 where Delius was born, but 
without a plaque on its front wall. IT understand thet there used to be 
one on 1-3, but that no revlacement was attached after the house was 
demolished. There should certainly be a restitution of the plague here- 
abouts. Without one there is no reminder to the passer-by that Frederick 
Delius, son and freoman of the City of Bradford wes born here and lived 
here for the first 22 years of his life. 
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Requiem at Cambridge 
by Anthony Childs. 


The St. Catherine's and Corpus Music Societies gave a spirited 
performance of Delius's 'Requiem! in the Guildhsll on March 5th. The 
conductor was Simon Joly and the soloists Dorothy Burleigh and Nigel 
Wickens. 


The Societies had somehow managed to assemble the massive orchestral 
forces needed for the work - even to a bass oboe - and the conductor 
succeeded in drawing from them some powerful but not unmusical climaxes. 
It was not to be expected that one would get from this orchestra the kind 
of 'bloom' and fineness of detail which is necessary for the completely 
successful realisation of a Delius score; but what was achieved was an 
unflagging momentum and the impression of 2 sympathetic understanding of 
the work by conductor and instrumentalists alike. The soloists, too, 
sang as though they meant what they were singing - which must sometimes be 
difficult in this most contentious of works; and if some of the baritone's 
words were lost in the orchestral barrage, one could not entirely regret 
their loss! 


With the exception of the orchestral epilogue, the best parts of this 
fascinating if uneven work are surely to be found in the choral sections, 
from the reflective opening 'Our days here sre as one day' to the final 
ecstatic cry of 'Spring! '. This opinion was reinforced by the enthus- 
iastic but by no means insensitive singing of the chorus on this occasion. 
For one listener at least the theme of ‘eternal renewing' was more fully 
realised in the choral climax of this performance thin in the generally 
more polished and sensitive recorded performance of Meredith Davies and 
the R.P.O. But perhaps no recording, however fine, can ever quite produce 
the same impact as a live performance. 


It was heartening to see this almost exclusively youthful body of 
performers so totally involved in a Delius work. Heartening, too, that 
their efforts were rewarded by the warm applause of a large audience - 
most of whom, I suspect, had not come to hear the Delius but the Mozart 
'Requiem' performed in the first half of the concert. But perhaps I am 
wrong in this assumption. For it appears that oll the Cambridge record 
shops have sold out of 'A Village Romeo and Juliet!... so that it's been 
quite 2 week for our told Sailor’, And perhaps, in spite of the current 
dearth of live Delius concerts, 'much, much ... is yet in store’. 
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